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DESCRIPTION OF PARGA. 


N interesting work has just appeared, entitled ** Parga andthe 
lonian Islands,” written by Lieutenant-Culonel C. P. de Bosset, 
K. C.. B.. The preliminary statement shortly details the services 
on which the author, who is a Swiss by birth, has been employed 
since 1796, when he entered into the British army. ‘These appear 
to have been of considerable confidence and responsibility, and 
among the resthe was four months Gcevernor of Parga. ‘Thence 
being recalled by Sir T. Maitlana, he refused to preside on a special 
commission appointed to try some of the native Ionians, on the 
ground that the trial would be unconstitutional, and the office of 
President inconsistent with bis military duties. Upon this he was 
suspended, “ in the name of his Majesty,” Sir T. Maitland assuming 
that authority ; but he had previously resigned his place of inspector 
of the Ionian Militia, as the only means of escaping a task which he 
held to be irreconcilable with the principles of right and justice. On 
returning to England, his Royal Highness the Commander in Chief, 
to whom no report of his suspension had been nade, reinstated him, 
but from a feeling of delicacy towards Sir ‘1. Maitland, wished no 
more to be saidabout the matter. The Guelphie Order and other 
marks of approbation, being also conierred onthe autkor, he scems 
to have been willing to make no further stir, but has been ultimately 
induced tu publish this book in consequence of injurious imputations 
upon his conduct from the Mediterranean, and of the desperate crisis 
which has arrived to the fate of Parga and its mbabitanis. 
Parga is a small town, on the coast of Epirus, surrounded with 
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walls, and built on a conical rock, the base of which is washed 
on three sides by the sea; itis thus situate between two bays, which 
aflord tanding places for the shipping of the country. ~ ‘This fortress 
is crowned bya sort of citadel, where the ce minandant resides. It 
embraces a ma: Nificent prospect, Inclyding on one b ind the whole 
territory of Parga, and the mountains of Albania, by w hich it is 
bounded. From east to west ia a southerly direction, the eye ranges 
over a part of the Tonian Sea ; on the left are seen the isle of Santa 
Maura, and the promontory from whence Sapplo terminated her 
woes ; further on, appear the mountains of Ce phalonia ; and on the 
right, at the distance ot twelve miles, are the islets of Paxo and An- 
tipaxo. The territory of Parga extends only two or three miles 
round the city, and the p pulation amounts to between three and 
four thousand inhabitants. 

This small country is backed by a steep mountain, which separates 
it from the dominions of Ali Pasha. 

Parga has always been considered as an integral dependency of 
the Ionian Islands, and asa military post of great importance to 
them, and in particular to Cortu, of which it is called the Ear and 
the Eye. 

By the industry of the people, and the fertilizing influence of the 
springs and rivulets, which water the soil in every part, the vicinity 
of Parga has become one of the most smiling and agreeable spots that 
can be seen. 

The river which flows near Parga is held by several geographers 
to be the celebrated Cocytus ; it flaws between rocks in a narrow 
hed, and forms some cascades before it reaches the valley towards the 
coast. Its junction with the seais halfa mile north of Parga: and 
the mouth of thestill more classically famous Achcron (now Aspro 
Potamo) is six miles to the southward of that fort.ess. 

The Parguinotes differ materially from their neighbours, the Alba- 
nians, in language, costume, and usages, and this difierence may be 
ascribed to their connections with the Venetians, and with tbe 
islanders ; but, with more probability, to their origin. ‘They are 
hospitable ; and one of the reasons four which Ali Pasha haics them, 
and wishes to possess their country, is, that it has ever aflorded aly 
asylum to the victims of his tyranny. Many examples might be ad- 
duced of their hospitality. ‘The protection which they aliorded to 
the unhappy Suliotes, who had escaped the sword ot Ali Pasha, 
would alone establish their reputation for this virtue. 

The principal occupations of the inhabitants of Parga are agri- 
culture and navigation, They cultivate the vine on the high hilis, 
and make a tolerably good wine, a part of which they export to the 
neighbouring isles, to which they also send fruits of different kinds. 
The corn and maize which they rear are scarcely half sufficient for 
their consumption ; they also cuitivate flax for their own use, and 
tobacco, which they manufacture and export. The most lucrative 
branch of the commerce of this little state consists in oil, oranges, 
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citrons, and cedrats. These articles are transported to Paramithia 
and Joanntha, and are mostly sold to the subjects of Ali Pasha. The 


cedrats are to be excepted, a fruit which succeeds better, and is 
cultivated in creater ab ndance at Parga than any where else, and 


which is exported in small Parguinote vsssels to Trieste. The 
cedrats are gathered green, before th: y have ac juired the size of a 
citron, and are in this state packed with great care. They are con- 
sumed by the Jews, whose ritual requires them to be used in religious 
ceremonies at a certain period ofthe year. If the Parguinotes do 
not obtain a suitable price for their cedrats at Trieste, they take 
them into Poland, where they dispose of them to advantage. 

The Parguinotes profess the Greek religion, under the direction of 
a Proto-Papa. Among their usages is a curious one respecting mar- 
riage. The couple live together as man and wife fora year, before 
the unton is compicted; and at the expiry of that period, good 
cause being shewn, the parties may separate. This, we fear, would 
be a bad matrimonial preeedent for more civilized nations ; but 
the author tells us very naively, that if the separa.ion (which rarely 
follows) takes place “ the whole affair is placed in statu quo,’ 

The Parguinotes are of « gay disposition: their mnrriages, bap- 
tisms, and in general all festive occasions, are accompanied with 
dances. ‘They practise the Romaic or circular dance, common to all 
Greece. 

In comparing the Parguinotes with the most industrious and 
Jaborious nations of the north, they would not be distinguished for 
those qualities ; but considered with respect to their neighbours, and 
to their fertile soil, and mild climate, they may be pronounced an 
industrious people. 

Such are the people whose ancient history does not interest us 
so much as their existing situation. From tbe fall of the lower 
empire, they preserved a sort of independence under the protection 
of the Venetian republic, and are in nothing more remarkable than 
in their utter detestation of the Turks. Yet by the treaty of 1800, 
between Russia and Turkey, Parga, together with Prevesa, Bucintro, 
Vonitza, &c. was ceded to the laticr power, but under many protect. 
ing clauses. The people refused to consent, and defended their 
hberty for six montns ; but being ‘renaced by Ali Pasha, they sube 
mitted to the Porte, received a Bey from Constantinople, and cons 
tinued till 1806 with only one ‘Turk in their fortress. Iu 1807 the 
Tonian Isles were ceded to France by the treaty of Tilsit ; and it is 
to the credit of the French Government that it would not deliver up 
the Parguinstes to their enemy Ali, who left no intrigues untried to 
get them into his grasp. In the course of the war, Parga was oc- 
occupied by the British in March 1814, but was again ceded to the 
Porte, in order to obtain the assentof be Divan to the lonian re public 
being placed under our protection, Stipulatioas af the most favoura- 


| 
ble kind were made in behalf of the Parguinotes, and it’ was agreed 
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thatevery one who wished rather to withdraw from his couniry than 
trustto the faithless prouuses ol Ali, beat liberty to reure, aid have 
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the value of his property paid to him by the Albanian tyrant. 

When the Commissioners of Great Britain and the Porte first met, 
to ascertain what portion ofthe natives chose to expatriate them. 
selves in consequence of the proclamations, all the inhabitants of 
Parga were cailed one by one, with the greatest formality, before the 
two commissioners ; and all without exception, declared, that rather 
than submit to the Ottoman authority they would for ever abandon 
their country, were they even to leave all they possessed ; and that 
in quitting the land of their birth, they would disinter and carry 
away the bones of their forefathers, that they might not have to. re- 
ptohch themselves with having left those sacred relics to . the ..most 
cruel men of their race. 

One of them, named Gianachi Zulla, who was deaf and dumb, 
being interrogated in his turn on the course which he proposed to 

take, and having ascertained what was signified to him, indagnanuly 

turned to the ‘Turkish commissioner and gaye him to understand, by 
the most energetic and unequivocal gestures, that he would never 
remain under the dominion of the Pasha, who only sought to retain 
them in Order to cut their threats ; then pointing to the British flag, 
which was floating on the citadel, he vehemently testified that vio- 
lence alone could withdraw them from the protection which they were 
now enjoying. 

Three years after, another English Commissioner (Lieutenant 
Colonel James Majiland) and other Turkish and lonian agents were 
sent to Parga in the month of April. In compliance with the par- 
ticular wish of the Pasha, the inhabitants were again called, one by 
one, before the Commissioners of the two nations, to declare whether 
they’ would remain, or quit the country after the cession ; and not- 
withstanding the time and opportunity given to the Pasha’s agent 
to influence the de'ermination of the Parguinotes, this measure had 
the result with that of the preceding year, not a single individual 
being found willing to remain. 

Of the original valuation it is said—according to an approximate 
estimate, the total value amounted to more than 500,000/. The 
number of olive trees exceeded $1,000, and amounted in value to 
200,0001. 

Ali Pashais prone to acquire possessions by other means than'those 
of fair payment. His policy is,according to the best accounts,one tissue 
fraud, rapine, treachery, and massacre. Well may the hapless ob- 
jects of his ambition resolve to fly, or perish in arms deferding their 
native soil, rather than submit toa demon so inhuman, Prevesa, 
as well as Suli, and other districts, are horrible examples of his atro- 
cious villainy. Of the taking of Prevesa,in 1798, the following are 
a few particulars :—The Vizir lost no time ; on the night of the 25th 
of October the shouts of the Albanese were heard in the mountains 
us they approached. ‘The General issued orders to act on the de- 
fensive, and the national guard was called taarms. The firingbegan 
at the advanced posts, about three in the morning; and at day-break 
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Ali Pasha, with his two sons, at the head of nine thousand Albanians 
and a corps of cavalry, rushed down furiously from the mountains, 

Some secret agents of the Pasha, whe had introduced themselves 
into the ranks of the municiple guard, and certain intimidated in. 
dividuals among them, fired on their auxiliaries the French troops. 
The. Albanians profited: by the disorder and confusion thus créated, 
took .possession of the guns, penetrated into the ranks of the French, 
and after a sanguinary contest, in which the latter were all killed 
or made prisaners, the Turks entered the town. : 

Torrents of flame and smoke soon announced the fate of the un- 
fortunate town of Prevesa. — It was in vaiti-that the inhabicants had 
turned their arms against the French ; it was in vain that by such 
gn act they had propitiated their safety. Their houses, which fell 
down amidst a vast conflagration, were frightful presages of‘the’ lot 
reserved forthem. Night came on, and that alone suspended the 
fury of the assailants, while it stayed the effusion of blood: Bitit the 
next day was to give light to a scene of cold and premeditated | bar- 
barity, and prove of what the resentment of Ali Pasha was capable, 
He came like death, to seat himselfon the smoaking ruins of Prevesa, 
Elevated there ina high gallery, which had escaped the fire, he com- 
manded to be brought before him three hundred Greeks of Prevesa, 
whom he inhumanly caused to be slaughtered in his presence. In 
vain they supplicated ; the merciless sword was upen them, and the 
heart of that barbarous man, barbarous by principle and calculation, 
remained unmoved ; he applauded as he beheld the flood flowing. 

At Suliin 1803 all were exterminated, save those who cut their 
way to Parga. 

A group of women, were pursued to the verge of a precipice, and 
threw their children down, that they might nct become the slaves 
of their enemies. 

The majority of the inhabitants of the towns of Vassiliona Navitza, 
were massacred in an unexpected attack while in their churches ; 
the few who remained were dispersed in ‘Thessaly. In 1812, the 
city of Gardiki was taken, and the miserable people were butchered 
in cold blood, out of revenge for indignities put upon the mother of 
Ali, forty years before, Seven hundred and thirty wretched Gar- 
dikiotes were massacred at one time in thearea of the large Khan, 
and an inscription on the wall still records this outrage as a glorious 
feat of the villain who perpetrated it. 





INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
SiR; 


Have the pleasure of sending you a translation of two original 
letters of the heroic Prince Louis of Austria, who was hilled at 
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Saalfeld, before the fatal battle of Jena. They were communicated 
to a friend of mine by anofficer whom the Prince bononred with his 
confidence, with permission to make them public. No. I. is the 
rough draught of a letier which the Prince dictated to the officer in 
quest.on ; and was addressed toa man who thought himself entitled, 
by his earlier conneciions with the Prince, to write to him ia a tone 
of authority. No. Il. is an extract from a letter written by his 
Royal Highness to the same officer, and shews his views of the state 
of public affairs in Europe, a short time before his lamented death. 


Original Letters of Prince Louis of Prussia. 
No. 1. 


I have received your long letter. An expression of your friendly 
remembrance, and of your interest in me, would have been agrecable 
to me; though I do indeed find it in your letter, yet it is mixed with 
such a quantity of extraneous matter that it loses thereby a great part 
of its value. 

Believe me, when a man really means to give advice with a good 
intention, he must, before he does it, before he judges, inform himself 
carefully of the state of the case, and not partially ; unless be does 
this, you see yourself, that ashe can draw only false conclusions 
from false premises, he misses bis aim, and that his advice, in the 
opinion of him who receives it, can be valued at the most only tor 
the good intention: this I will allow your letter, and in this respect 
thank you for it. 

Every line of your letter proves how falsely you are informed re- 
specting me ; had you lived more in the world, did you know man- 
kind better, nay, were you to open any book of ancient or modern 
history, you would know that every man to whom nature has given 
any degree of advantage, who is above many prejudices, is exposed 
to be the subject of the vain discourse of the envious, the foolish,and 
the idle, The Greek philosopher Epictetus (to reply in a becoming 
manner to the maxim of Socrates, which you have quoted to me) says 
on this subyect, “ If people speak ill of you, and itis true, correct 
yourself; if not, laugh at it.” 

It is difficult, my dear * * *, to advise another man: presumptu- 
ous, unphilosophical to do so, whea we do not know cither the ideas, 
the principles, or the degree of happiness which every man needs 
for his welfare. IT canassure you that mine does not exceed the 
bounds of the strictest possibility ; consists neither inan ideal intel- 
lectual enjoyment, nor in sensual gratification ; but in a wise mix- 
ture of both, which is best adapted to our nature, and by which the 
pleasures allowed to us weak mortals are reciprocally heightened. I 
perceive that you must have a very mean idea of my. understanding, 
since you would feed it with such poor food as our shallow periodical 
German publications are. ‘Though you believe (to make use of your 
own expression) that I have lived for the better part of myself, that 
is, for iny uid and heart; I assure you that Lhuow better how to 
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cultivate them than to waste my time upon any of those publications, 
exept the Literary Journal and Zach's Ephemerides. IT read Iufeland, 
which you recommend to ime, a year and half ago and, purpose, if 
ever I should have children, to make atrialof it on my eldest son, 
and as lam rendered unfit for it, I will consume my vital flame 
after my own incthod, 

For the rest, my good friend, I do nbt desire to retard the more 
perfect developement of my soul, by tarrying too long in its ‘mortal 
covering ; and this would certainly be the case if, by a course ‘of 
life regulated on the principles of [lufeiand, I should becoine, for ex- 
ample, 150 years old. I must remark besides, that Hufeland, like all 
systematic writers, has the fault of being very greatly mistaken in many 
of his assertions. The persons you recommendare partly known to me; 
but I confess that, as Lam used to converse with people of taste and 
cultivated understandings, and who are besides, above prejudices, I 
prefer, to those who possess only mere dry science, a book, which is 
in this respect much superior.. You bave, besides, omitted to name 
to me two persons who are greatly superior to them in knowledge and 
understanding : I mean M. Mellin and Dr. Voight. The remark 
respecting the Princess of ** * *, which you have thrown out as a 
temptation either to my vanity or my avarice, is very unplilosephical, 
little suitable to tue true end of marriage, nay even contrary to 
moral principle, aud much might be said on it, as much might still 
be said respecting your letter. In conclusion, dear * * *, 1 must beg 
you to pardon me for not being able so far to command my feelings 
and my logic as to answer your letter in even a superficial manner ; 
but since as a disciple of Kant, faithful to the principle of that great 
philosopher, | am prohibited from employing the slightest untruth, 
I have been compelled to tell you my real opinion of the contents 
of your Jetter. Make yourself, however, easy respecting my circum- 
stances ; every thing here is terribly exaggerated ; as all the reports 
circulated respecting me are the work of idleness, envy,and caluany. 
Meantime may you be well and happy, and be persuaded that I[ 
shall always consider itamong my most agreeable duties to contri- 
bute to it according to my ability, both now and in future. 

Louts Prince of Prussia. 
No. Il, 
June 20, 1806. 

**** Ofour public concerns I do not like to speak, because 
they are too mortifying and degrading. ‘The Cabinets and ministers 
seem so entirely to have forgotten the principles on which political 
liberty and the balance of Europe were formerly founded, the hearts 
of most men are so filled with petty egotism and cowardly despon- 
dency, thatit cannot be difficult fora man of energetic character,who 
can command the forces ofa fourth part of Europe, to attain all 
his views. Our weakness and our resolution have made him great. 
The state of things at this moment has hindered me from going to 
England : but al! patriots wish and hype that harmony may soon be 
restored, and that Prussia, delivered from all *“** Ministers and 
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Counsellors, may act, in union with England, a more dignified part 
than she docs now, and thus contribute to the delivery of Europe and 
to her own. I should think myself extremely fortunate to become ac- 
quainted with the Prince of Wales ; and I heartily congratulate you 
on being near a Prince who is universally celebrated for his un- 
derstanding and amiable manners, and who certainly wants nothing 
but a suitable occasion to show his talents in a brilliant light. 
It would be very agreeable to me to be able to be of use to you 
here, and to give you proofs of the friendly esteem with which I am 
Your very devoted 
Louis Prince of Prussia, 








Celebration of the Prince Regent's Birth-Day, &c. 
Thursday, June 17, 1819. 


HE death of the late Queen having left the British Court with- 
outa female head, and drawing-rooms being so very essential 
to the encouragement of the arts and manufactures, to an incalcuiable 
degree, as well as for_a general assemblage of the nobility and persons 
of distinction, in the ancien costumes of the country, as well as to 
introduce their sons and daughters at Levees and Drawing rooms, 
for according to etiquette and custom in the highest ranks of life, 
they are not introduced into company till they have been presented-at 
Court, nor can they be received at Foreign Courts till they have been 
presented at their own ; itis also essential after marriages, appoint- 
ments; &c, The Prince Regent therefore determined on holding a 
drawing-10om himself, agreeable to Court precedent under the cir- 
cumstances; King George the Second having held Courts or Drawing 
rooms forthe reception of Ladies after the death of his Queen, 
Caroline, when the Ladies were presented to his Majesty with the 
same forms and ceremonies as to Queen Caroline; the Prince 
Regent also determined to celebrate his birth-day, thereby combining 
with it a Court and national festival and in consequence a number of 
official andother grand entertainments were given upon the occasion. 
The celebration of his Royal Highness’s birth-day at this time is 
far more advantageous in a national point of view, and especially to 
the metropolis, as numbers are detained in town, and others brought 
from a considerable distance, to pay their dutiful and affectionate 
respects to his Royal Iighness ; and ia addition to this, London was 
never known to be so full of company since the Sovereigns visited it, 
and this season is far preferable to that of the month of April, as the 
London season is a month ‘or six weeks later than it was some years 
since. 
The morning was ushered iu with the usual demonstrations of re- 


joicing; the Kir g's and other guards mounted:duty in white gatters; 
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the state colours were carried with the King’s guard, and the band 
wore their state uniforms. 

At twelve o'clock parties of Horse and Foot Guards were stationed 
in St. James’s Park and different places leading to the late Queen’s 
Palace, and a guard o' Honour, preceded by the band of the 3d 
regiinent of Foot Guards. ‘The Prince Regent arrived exactly at one 
o’clock, with an escort of Life Guards,amidst the loud huzzas of the 
populace ; he passed through the Parks,Xc. at the time the guns were 
discharging, as a national rejoicing at the celebration of his Royal 
Hlighness’s natal day. This, together with the band playing God save 
the King and the military presenting arms, made the scene truly in- 


_ 


teresting and gratifying. 

His Royal llighness dressed in the Palace for the Drawing Room, 
and appeared in full regimentals with a brilliant display of his 
orders. 

Besides the Prince Regent, there were present, the Princess 
Augusta, the Duke and Duchess of York ; the Duke of Kent; the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester; Prince Leopold , the Ministers of 
State; the Foreign Ambassadors ; the Duke of Wellington ; the 
Speaker of the House of Commons; and a great number of other 
personages, distinguished either by their high rank or official 
situations. 

The Court was a verycrowded one, and the presentations were 
very numerous. The Princess Augusta officiated as Lady President 
of the ceremonics. The Regent having received the congratulations 
and presentations of those entitled to the entre, he proceeded to the 
Grand Saloon, and took his station in the frout of the Throne. The 
Princess Augusta took her station to the Regent's left ; the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Princess Sophia of Gloucester, and the Duke of 
Gloucester on the right: the Dukes of York and Kent principally 
remained opposite the Regent. ‘The Royai procession into the Grand 
Saloon was closed by Earl Courtown, the Captain, Lieutenant, and 
other Officers of the Hfon. Band of Genticmen Pensioners. 

The Ladies whose dresses were most admired were the following : 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta wore a petticoat of rich 
blue satin, superbly embroidered at the bottom with a broad border 
of silver lama, intermixed with rich silver roses, with a full) realeau 
of silver ; draperies, most richly embroidered with silver lama, and 
a deep border of silver lama reses to correspond with petticoat, taste- 
fully looped up with superb ropes and tassels ; robe ef rich blueand 
silver tissue,elegantiy trimmed with broad silver s¢ ollope dtvimming ; 
body and sleeves superbly trimmed with most beautiful Brussels 
point lace, fastened in front with a very brilliant diamond clasp. 


Head dress, a profusion of diamonds and ostrich feathers 


Duchess of Gloucester.—Rich white saiin petticoat, terminated 
at bottom with a full festoon of lama, relieved with scollops, edged 
with gold vandykes, the draperies falling in most: luxuriant folds, 
composed of splendid lana and superb doliman silk, with sprigs of 
gold, and the borders embroidered with chenille, most livel rs 
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the combination of which, together with the design, pourtrayed 
beautiful flowers. These tasteful draperies were partially finished 
with a light yet rich gold lace, and very happily blended and sup- 
ported by massy ropes and tassels of gold. Nothing eould be more 
magnificent than the tout ensemble of her Royal Iighness’s dress, 
The train and body were of gold tissue, the latter embellished with 
exquisitely fine Brussels Tace. Head dress, a profusion of white 
ostrich feathers and brilliants of unrivalled splendor. 

Princess Sophia of Gloacester—A superb silver dress ; the petti- 
coat white satin, embroidered with silver, elegant silver lava draperies 
confined with silver flowers and tassels ; silver tissue mantua, 
superbly ornamented with silver and Brussels lace. Her Royal 
Highness wore a profusion of diamonds and feathers. 

Duchess of York.—A white satin petticoat, handsomely trimmed 
with silver lama, blond, and rouleaus of silver and green silk; a 
handsome silver lama net drapery, tastefully looped up with silver 
and rich green silk, and handsomely ornamented with silver tassels 
and a profusion of diamonds ; a train of rich green silk, handsomely 
worked with ‘Silver, and handsome silver trimming : body of the same 
with white satin sleeves, elegantly trimmed with beautiful Brussels 
point lace, oruamented with diamonds and silver trimming, Head- 
dress of diamonds, and elegant plume of ostrich feathers. 

Duchess of Bedford.—White net draperies, most superbly em 
broidered in silver lama, with rich borders in wreaths elegantly 
desigaed, and tastefuliy looped on the right side with brilliant silver 
bouquets, over a petticoat of rich white satin, finished at the bottom 
with a most beautiful garniture en tulle et argent ; train of rich 
brocaded silver tissue, profusely trimmed with Brussels point lace. 
Head dress, rich ostrich plume and costly diamonds. 

Lady Isabella ‘Thynne.—White satin petticoat, trimmed with 
ruche of gold lama, closely fastened to the petticoat with sprigs of 
holly andre, rich draperies of splendid gold lama in a variety of 
tasteful festoons, marked by luxuriant bunches of that lovely flower ; 
wreaths‘of the same were formed, a happy contrast with the richness 
of the draperies, part of which were of gold striped net, confined 
with superb gold robes and tassels ; body and train lilac satin, the 
former ornamented with rich blond, the latter finished with a fulness 
of tulle and gold trimming. ead dress, rich diamonds and plumes 
of feathers. 

Lady Jane Paget.—A rich primrose crape petticoat, clegantly 
decorated with leaves of pensee, with bunches of the same flower; 
the body and train of rich brocade silk, tastefully finished with blond 
lace. ‘The elegant simplicity and nouvelle decorations of this dress 
were much admired 

Mrs. C. Delves Broughton.—This interesting Jady was dressed in 
a most superb, costly, and tasteful dress, composed of a rich white 
satin petticoat,covered with floss figured silk net draperies, tastefully 
designed, with fans of French blond lace, studded with oriental 

} 


beads, and finished with bunches of corn flowers, fastened with bows 
, 
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of white satin. ‘The petticoat and draperies had alsoa rich falling 
blond. Oriental beads, tastefully arranged and formed into scollops 
were plated round the bottom of the petticoat and draperies. The 
pocket holes finished with a rich Turkish rouleaux of blend and 
wreaths of corn flowers. A white satin train, trimmed with blond, 
oriental beads, and coin flowers, to correspond with the petticoat 
draperies. Head dress, an elegant plume of ostrich feathers, and a 
superb bandeau of diz niones, neck lace, and ear rings. This dress 
bad an elegant effect, and well became the beautiful wearer. 


Treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. 
Continued from Page 489. 


N R. HOOKE gives the following account of the eecentric be- 
i haviour of Napoleon. “ It may be necessary toremark that 
whenever the great man is particularly displeased, he has a knack 
of drawing down the corners of his mouth and grunting,—literaily 
grunting. We commences after dinner humming a tune, beating 
time on the table with the foot of his glass; during this operation, 
thoughts of other days flash across his mind, and the air and motion 
become more animated, till the reverie closes with one of his loudest 
grunts, to which sound the action “is so vehemently adapted, that 
the glass falls a victim to his energy. 

“* Of these grunts he is particularly profuse when any former failure 
of his own is brought, however accidentally, to his recollection. 

“ The only excuse which can be found for the capriciousness and 
freaks of Buonaparte, towards these said Commissioners, and indeed 
on all points connected with his jeopardy, where bis great poticy is 
out of the question, is the influence which the outlaw Bertrand has 
over him. This fellow, whose insolence and absurd assumption of 
consequence are perfectly ridiculous, hasthe faculty of romancing 
with greater gravity and assurance than the generality of his 
countrymen; point blank denials of conversation. hardly dry on the 
lip, he considers fair stratagems : indeed, so completely is his cha- 
racter for pocticising prose now established in Sunt Helena, that no 
officer having business to transact with him, will do it, unless in the 
presence of a third person. 

“ One circumstance strongly marks the general character of the 
Longwood Court. Inthe recanitulationof all their gricvances, or 
the enumeration of their wants and wishes, none of them have ever 
expressed the slightest desire for religious assistance. On their 
departure from England, Madame Bertrand called tor cards, and the 
illustrious Napoleon for a backgammon board, but none of them 
ever thought of a spiritual comforter. 

“ The sabbath is marked at Longwood by no other form or cere- 
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mony, than the observance of so much of the Decalogue as directs 
abstinence from Jabour, Buonaparte does not write or employ 
Montnolon on Sundays ;—no other distinction is made, and it is 
really melancholy to sce a community,than whom noue‘ of Gop’s 
creatures more require the aid of religion, passing their hours not 
only without the fulfilment of its external forms, but apparently 
having lost sight of the necessity of its duties, and the comfort of its 
observances.” 

The author, severely, castigates the English General who put 
Santinis pamphiet into language for him, and thence proceeds to 
vindicate the Governor and the national character from the oppro- 
brious imputations which it contains. Of Sir Iludson Lowe he thus 
writes :-— 

“ Let us see how Sir Hudson Lowe fulfils all the ‘social duties of 
life, as father, husband and triend ;—trace him into the bosom of his 
family, surrounded by all the beauty, accomplishments, blooming 
gaicty, and healthful innocence of its various branches ;—let us, 
while we contemplate this excellent man in his domestic circle, re- 
member the noble traits of munificence which have marked his 
conduct during bis government ; and then for a moment imagine the 
heart in which valour, friendship, and charity flourish, the soil for 
feelings which could induce him to aggravate wantonly and un- 
necessarily the pains and privations of a prisoner committed to his 
charee. 

* The instances of Sir Hudson Lowe’s munificence, to which I 
have alluded, I could easily record ; but the feelings of others are 
to be spared. Justice demanded that I should say thus much, 
delicacy torbids me saying more. 

* Plantation Llouse isa comfortable residence, placed on an ex- 
tensive lawn, avd surrounded by a profusion of magnificent trees :— 
here the bamboo of India, the oak of England, and the pine of 
Norway, flourish together, and form a novel and charming em- 
bellishment tor the retreat of the Governor from the cares of bu: 
eihess 

“ In the course of a wandering life, I never saw so great a variety 
of objects combined, as are thrown together mm Saint Ilelena. The 
bold impos:ng appearat.ce of Ligh Kuoll, rising from a calm and 
ovely valley ; the rich softness of the verdure, opposed to the brown 
znebarren rocks which skirt the share, and here and there intrude 
themselves on the sight; the well stocked farms, iningled with 
patebes of country evidently volcanic, and the magnificent extent of 
horizon which bounds almost every view, render the Island of Saint 
Helena, so far from being an uncomfortable or unpleasant residence, 
a retreat replete with interest and attraction, Under the government 
of Sir Lludson Lowe, every spot, where cultivation can be introduced 
is growing into utility ; and taken altogether, there can be no 
hesitation in pronouncing the colony to be so rapidly improving, that 
in a few years, under the same system of encouragement, it may be 
independent of auy foreign eid for supplies of grain; at least it ie 
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fair to imagine so, judging from what has been done already, and 
what is actually doing: should this be achieved, no power on earth 
could subdue the pgssessors of Saint Helena.” 

But Sir Hudson's best defence is from his enemy ’s own mouth ; 

“ Now, in page 22, Las Casas speaking of the Governor in con- 
fidence, sincerely, candidly, and without disguise to Lucien, cha- 
racterises him m these words: “ I should inform your Highness, that 
Sir Lludson Lowe is a man who never thinks beyond the strict letter 
of his instructions, and has no fear but that of being blamed for 
swerving fiom it.” 

Having put in a word on behalf of the Naval Guardians of St. 
Ifelena, who appear to be really neglectfully, if not cruelly, treated, 
with regard to allowances on that extravagantly expensive station, 
the author thus ably sums-up his argument :— 

“The gceat truths which [ wish to impress upon the minds of all 
who think upon this subject are those, in support of which I have 
adduced such facts as | could positively vouch for from my own” 
personal knowledge, that the treatment of Napoleon Buonaparte in 
Saint Helena, so tar from being capricious or annoying,—is in every 
respect (with prover regard to his security) mild and gentle ;—that, 
as I have shewn, the minutest attention is paid to the most trifling of 
his whims and fancies ;that,as [ think I have satisfactorily proved, 
his table is abundantly and luxuriously supplied ; bis stables filled 
with the best horses in the island ;—that every accommodation is 
afforded him in his residence, which is pleasant and commodious ;— 
that his health is perfectly good, and that the climate, which is 
excellent, has never had a prejudicial effect upon his constitution, 
but that his complaints on all subjects are the effectsof a concerted 
POLICY.—That, so far from being the man of sorrow in his exile, 
which he would bave it imagined he is, his spirits are gyod, and his 
mind, instead of being abbatu by the coercion aud restraint he affects 
to murmur at, is actively at work forming contrivances for a re- 
moval from Saint Helena, 

* Convinced, as he is, that force can never move him, and that art, 
nor stratagem on the spot, can ever succeed with men, whose love 
of their country and sense of duty are blended with a perfect know- 
ledge of his character, he trices a higher game, and endeavours, upon 
the faith of his assertions, to work upon the feelings of the world, 
to induce, as it were by acclamation, achange of place of coafine- 
mentas his onlychance of escape. That his gross and shameful 
attacks upon Sir Hudson Lowe are made against a conviction of the 
truth, in cold blood, as unprovoked and barbarous as the murders 
at Jafla (vouched for and recorded as truths by Sir Robert Wailson,) 
to carry a point, to gain an end, by the destruction of character, 
without regard to decency or truth, is most evident.” 


To be continued. 
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SUNDAY MEN AND OTHERS. 


OITERING in St. James’-Strect last Sunday, I observed a num- 

4 ber of countenances which I always met on that day, but never 
by any accident whatever, fell in with on any other day of the weck, 
Their features were above the common cast; their air bespoke mea 
of fashion ; they certainly were not the faces of shopkeepers ; and, 
moreover, I knew two of them to be a Baronet and an ex-member of 
Parliament. Unfortunately,passing carriages, saluting acquaintances, 
fine women, but, above all, characters, which 1 always study, dis 
tracted my attention. 

At dinner, however, I was seated next to Doctor Dangle, the 
greatest male gossip in tle worlé, who makes five thousand a year by 
telling agreeable stories to fanciful ladies, and administering negative 
medicines to fanciful gentlemen ; and the idea recurring again, like 
the paroxyism of a disease, | communicated my doubts on the sub- 
ject tohim, He immnediately, from my description, mentioned the 
names of the parties, and I discovered that pecuniary difficulties pre- 
cluded them from making their appearance on any othe: day except 
the Sabbath. 

These hebdomadal loungers are what are termed Sunday men. 
Lodging in the remote quarters of Pentonville, of Pimlico, of 
Vauxhall, Kennington, the Kent road, or some where or other, two 
or three miles from Oxford Street, Hyde Park corner, or the Bridges, 
they waste an useless and uncomfortable existence six days of the 
week ; and, on the seventh, they come forth in order to recruit their 
ideas, to vary the gloumy scene of life, or unmolested, to transact 
their business, and to keep up those relations with the world, which 
would otherwise be wholly neglected and broken. 

You may often discover in these characters the remnant of 
fashion and the impression of nobility, which adversity and seclusion 
have not quite destroyed—the air of a manof the world who has 
outlived his century, and an assumption of sans souci, pourtrayed in 
an agreeable smile, murmured through alow whistle, or played off 
by the flirting about of a whip, or the tapping of a boot that has a 
spur attached to it, but which has not crossed a horse for whole 
months, and by a judicious glance at another man’s carriage, horses, 
or appointments, which bespeaks taste and the former possession of 
such things. 

If you meet such men, they accest you with urbanity, and with 
acted cheerfulness, as if they wished to pass for the happiest fellows 
on carth ; but the worm of regret gnaws their heart, and their con- 
stitution is, generally speaking, impaired. Honourable sentiment, 
often struggling with circumstance, preys upon their vitals; not 
having the courage to pollute their characters by a jail. delivery, or 
to stoop to some low bankrupt trick to set them again on their legs. 

For all such men, expelled from high lifeand trom good society 
(by their own impradence, | grant) and living in purtial exile, I 
sincerely feel, aud should always hike to have a spare bundred toe 
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sctid them in an anony mous cover. To such men, in general, is at 
tached a heart broken wife, withering by his side in the shade ; as 
the leaf and blossom cling together in all weathers, until the storm 
beats on them too roughly, and prematurely destroys the weakest. 

Another class of persons, very different from the last, is what are 
called Rulers. These are men who bear a dollar’s worth of liberty 
in their pocket, namely, a four and sixpenny day rule, under pretence 
of settling with their creditors, or of attending to their affairs, but 
more commonly with the view of keepingup old connexions, of 
enjoying deep rooted habits, of diversifying the sameness of life, and 
of tasting pleasure as long as they can. 

These worthies you may know by a d—me brazening air—a look, 
which means, to an equal, “ Well what’s that toyou iff amin the 
Ficet or in the Bench? [ am not there alone ; and I am counted a 
prime fellow, eventhere.” ‘Toa tradesman, or to an inferior, it 
signifies, “* You be—(what I will not name!) Well, who cares for 
you ! here I am, you see, in spite of your teeth and of your long bill; 
and I’ll dine at Long's, and keep it up uatil withina few minutes of 
twelve ; so go tothe devil if you like.” 

The Sunday man often takes bye streets and short cuts, and courts 
something between retirement and a wish tosee whatis going on in 
town. But the Ruler affects publicity, hums a tune, speaks loud, 
capers on horseback, looks bold and impudent, goes into places of 
most resort, and will swear, to a stranger, that he is just returned 
from abroad, or is fresh from the races, or is come out of the country, 
with twenty other such counterfeit boasting subterfuges. 

The third character, who is narrowed in his liberty and in his 
views, is the man dipping o’er the lake of destruction, as the swallow 
skims about and skirts the pool before she laves her wings or plunges 
in. This man forms a messo termine betwixt the othertwo. Itis he 
whose patched up affairs are bolstered by a letter of licence, which 
he, like the Ruler, has in his pocket, as defensive arms against an 
unprepared attack. Ile always looks uneasy; is over civil, particu- 
larly to a creditor ; is speculative in his mind ; looks out for squalls 
accidents or adventures. A rich man may be thrown from his 
horse, and he may save his life, by which he may gain a friend and a 
loan; or the gentleman may die, and he may make him bis heir ; or 
an heiress may fancy himat the Opera, and marry bim. He is 
always ready to banda lady out of ber carriage, or totake upa 
gentleman’s quarrel. ‘Then again he hasan eighth in the Lottery: 
itmay come up a prize. He'll make auy bet you like ; and if he 
win, it is well; if not, it is only a litthe more in misfortune’s pre- 
ponderating scale. 

Such a man may always be known by his changeful countenance, 
by his overstretched complaisance ; by his variability of temper, and 
by a general uncertainty in every look and in every action, blended 
with a suspicious glance. — Perhaps he has omitted some creditor ? 
Can any one have taken advantage of him? is he quite safe ?” Such 
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is the language of his cyes. But he is always laughing, always in 
public, and always well dressed, lest you should suppose that be is 
a ruined man, or that he cannot face his affairs, and pay twenty 
shillings in the pound. 

There are a fourth and a fifth genus of sinking men, discernible 
by their looks and behaviour. ‘There is the ruined man running 
away from himself, in gaudy trappings, and in the highest appear- 
ance of prosperity, yet starting at a strange countenance, and 
trembling in his gilded car. ‘This man shines in splendid misery, 
with writs and with executions at his heels; but he brazens it out, 
until the great crash overwhelms him. Thereis also the merchant 
contemplating his bankruptey, and hesitating when and bow tu 
strike. 

A physiognomist will discern every one of these characters. The 
loss of liberty, or the narrow enjoyment of but a brief and small 
portion thereof, disease the mind and disfigure the appearance. Hap- 
piness exists not in bondage ; and whether a man be a slave to his 
passions or to his merciless creditors, it matters not ; still is he 
shackled ; still are his person and his actions chained ; all conceal- 
mentis vain; Nature, true to her feelings and to her first impressions, 
will betray the uneasy mind, whatever mask it wears ; and although 
there’s a great deal of truth in the sly Italian’s proverb, which 
assures us that 

Con arte e con inganno 
Si campa mezzo I’anno ; 
E con inganno ed arte 
Si vive l’altra parte. 


Yet do we much oftener deceive ourselves than others,—yet do 
we much oftener appear what we are, than what we wish to be 


taken for. 
Tue Hermit 1x Lonpon. 


=== 
THE WORLD. 


HE. world is a sea, and life and death are its ebbing and flowing. 
Wars are the storms which agitate and toss it into fury and 
faction. The tongues of its enraged inhabitants are then as the noise 
of many waters. Peace is the calm which succeeds the tempest, 
and hushes the billows of interest and passion to rest. Prosperity is 
the sun, whose beams produce plenty and comfort, Adversity is a 
portentous cloud impregnated with discontent, and often bursts into 
a torrent of desolation and destruction. 

To bear win a tolerable degree of calmness these vicissitudes, is 
the hignest degree of human wisdom ; for if our minds are filled 
with perpetual anxiety respecting the ‘issue of them, we shall be 
truly miserable, and our lives will become an intolerable burthen. 
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ANECDOTE OF IIIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 


ORD MANSFIELD, on making his report to the King of the 
trial of Mr. Molony, a Roman Catholic priest who was indicted 
in the county oi Surry, for celebrating mass and performing his 
funcuons, of which he was convicted, and ordered to be fined and to 
he imprisoned for along period ; but Lord Manstficld, with great 
humanity, remarked on the severe penalty uf that obsolete law ; and 
his Majesty, with the most tolerant expressions of religious philan- 
thropy, repled,—* God forbid, my Lord,that religious difference in 
opinion should sanction prosecution, or admit of one man within my 
realms to suffer unjustly ; therefore issue a pardon for Mr, Malony, 
and see that he is set at liberty.” 





Answer, by H. Soltau, of Plymouth, to IV. Bennett's 
Question, inserted January 25. 


it appears by the question that the base and perpendicular of a 
right angled triangle are given, to find the angle at its base ; 
and therefore by plane trigonometry,as the base 36 is to the perpendi- 
cular 32, sois the radius to che tangent of 48 degrees 22 minutes the 
required attitude of the sun. 

A similar answer has been received from J. Jerwood, of Poughill. 





RUSSIA AND THE MOON. 


N the January number of Correspondance Astronomique of Baron 

Von Zach, there is a circulation, according to which the Russian 
empire exceeds the Terra Firma in the Moon by 123,885 square 
leagues. ‘The diameter of the Moon is 893 leagues, consequently 
the surfa ce2,505,201 square leagues. If in the Moon, asin our Earth, 
the fluid port, which we cajlsea, covers two thirds of the surface, 
only 835,087 suuare miles remain for the Terra Firma, Now, ac- 
cording to the calculations made in the year 1818, the Russian en- 
pireextends gver asuriace of 958,972 squaie leagues,the possessions ii 
America included, consequently the excess remains as above stated, 
According to another calculation, the Russian empire extends over 
174 deyrees ot longitude, and 304 degrees of latitude. It contains 
about 2 19th parts of the Terra Firma, the 14th part of our hemis- 
prere, and the 28th part of our Earth. Its population is about 
45,271,469 souls, one million of savages and 349,000 noblemen not 
included, 

Vor. 58. 41 
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Answer, by J. Parris, of Axminster,to J. Barry's Anagram, inserted February 8. 
BRAM is the Jewish name 
You wish me te transpose, 


Which, if it is ‘transformed aright, 
BRAMA it will disclose. 





Answer, by Ann, to J. Hartnoll’s (not J. Barry's) Enigma, inserted February 22. 


OUR enigma, Sir, I puzzled much about, 
At last I found a BAR would make it ont. 


F. Burrington, of Crediton, has also answered this enigma. 





Answer, by F. Burrough, of Crediton, to Augusta’s Enigma, inserted March 2°. 


FOPLE always should be nimble 
When they are using of a THIMBLE. 


Similar answers have been received from Anu, T. U. of Crewkerne, One 
of Castle Cary, T. Dowding of West Stower, W. Forsey of Allington, John 
Barry of Crediton, J. W. Angear of Plymouth Dock, Selina Longman of 
Milborne Port, J. Newland of Blackauton Academy, J. Dyke of Sutton, anil 


J. Beedell of Ottery. 





ANAGRAM.—BY R. OXENHAM, OF MARTOCK,. 


Foreign town, ye bards, set down, 
And then the same transpose ; 
An English tree of great renown 
It surely will disclose. 





REBUS, BY W. VELLACOTYI, OF WIVELISCOMBE. 


N article much used ia France, 
Joined to the verb to choose, 
Will bring to view an esculent 
Which epicures much use. 





ENIGMA.—BY J. TUCKER, OF CORNWORTHY. 


Y face, though as pale as a sheet, 
Is as round as the moon at the full; 
My brains roll and tamble about 
In the midst of a smooth, hairless skall ; 
My lips are quite even and straight, 
And my mouth is capacious and wide ; 
My teeth ave all even and bright, 
Aud my tail with a ribbon ts tied. 
My hands like Jemima’s are slender, 
But for whiteness with ber’s cannot vie, 
To learning I am wo pretender, 
Yet the teacher of mortals am I. 














POETRY. 


te 
LINES INSCRIBED TO THE QUARRY GILL, 













































A beautiful Stream forming innumerable Cascades in the Grounds of V. Danby 
Esq. Swinton, Yorkshire.) , 


ET others go where Lowdore pours 
Her lofty cataracts throngh the glade, 
Where Rydale’s mimic current showers, 
And Hackfall sparkles iu the shade ; 
Or seek the murmuring rills that glide 
Through Wensley’s wild romantic dale, 
Or those that down Helvellyn’s side 
In thundering torrents seek the vale, 
But never may they hope to see 
A Naiae rush so fair, so free 
As Thou—that now with springing bound 
Dashest thy pearly foam around ; 
And aow demurely creep’st along 
As liqnid silver calmly bright, 
That thou mayst shoot more proudly strong 
O’er the rough rock’s pervading height. 








Yes, Quarry Gill! the votive lay 
Which uatanght minstrelsy can pay 
Shall still be thine, for sweeter stream 
Among the dark heath wandered never— 
For Poets on thy banks might dream, 
And Lovers court the blue eye’s beam, 
And whispe tvows for ever. 


Here, too, in native majesty, 
The “ mountain nymph, sweet Liberty,” 
(Mid purple bells and scented thyme, 
That o’er thy craggy summits climb) 
Might choose some lone sequestered cell, 
Soothed by thy ever refluent tide, 
In tranquil solitude to dwell, 
As Contemplation’s chosen bride, 
For every gale that wanders here 
Seems herald from a higher sphere, 
t So sweet, so pure, they ne’er could borrow 
| One breath from sin, one sigh from sorrow. 





Then hallowed be thy woodland haunts, 

And dear thy wild wave’s ceaseless dashing, 
As through the darkened glen it fliunts, 

Like rays from Beauty’s eyelids flashing, 
Or, gurgling o’er the pebbled ground, 

Inshrines it in a crystal mirror, 

Or, leaping, fly’st from bound to bound, 

As if thou wert inspired by terror, 
Yet look’st so lovely in thy fright, 
That even terror yields delight. 
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Still may the breeze that o'er thee flies, 
Bear health and pleasure on its wing, 
As o’er fair Swiaton’s groves it hies, 

Or fans the bower* where roses spring, 
Breathes throngh the halls where classic taste 
Spreads Art and Nature's boundless store, 

By Painting’s deathless beauties graced, 
And Wisdom’s philosophic lore 
Halls where old England still may see 
Her ancieat hospitality, 
And Want may fly a world of care 
To fiud sweet hope and comfort there. B. H. 


* The flower garden of Mrs. D. 





THE BOY OF EGREMOND. 
From Rogers’s Poem on Human Life. 


' S*Y what remains when Hope is fled ?” 
J She answered, “ Endless weeping |” 
For in the herdsman’s eye she read, 

Who in his shroud lay sleeping. 


At Embsay rong the matio bell, 

The stag was roused on Barden fell ; 
The mingled sounds were swelling, dying, 
And down the wharfe a hern was flying, 
When near the cabin in the wood, 

Tn tartan clad and forest green, 

With hound in leash, and hawk in hood, 
‘The boy of Egremond was seen. 

Blithe was his song, a song of yore ; 

But where the rock is rent in two, 

And the river rushes through, 

His voice was heard no more! 

"Twas but a step! the gulph he passed , 
But that step—it was his last! 

As throngh the mist he winged his way, 
(A cloud that hovers night and day,) 
‘The hound hung back, and back he drew 
‘The master and his merlin too. 

That narrow place of nuise and strife, 
Received their little all of life! 


There now the matin bell is rung 
The * Miserere!” duly sung; 
Aud boly men in cowl and hood 
Are wandering up and down the wood 
But what avail they? Ruthless Lord 
Thou didst not shudder when the sword 
Here on the young its fury spent, 
The helpless and the innocent. 
Sit now and answer groan for groan, 
The child before thee is thy own ; 
And she who wildly wanders there, 
The mother in ber wild despair, 
Shall oft remind thee, waking, sleeping, 
Of those who by the, Wharfe were weeping 
Wheo red with blood the siver rolled. 











